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UNDER THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


L. T. CHEN* 


When Dr. Sun Yat Sen admitted the Communists into the Kuomintang 
he had in mind a double purpose: to infuse the party with new blood and 
to enlist its help in arousing the masses of the people. He had realized 
that the Kuomintang was degenerating into officialdom, and its members 
had begun to debauch themselves with ease and pleasure attained through 
their partial success in 1911. He also recognized that the first Revolu- 
tion fell short of its object for the simple reason that the masses of the 
people had not been awakened. Both of these shortcomings have been 
remedied by the admission of the communists into the party, but new 
problems have ensued as a result. 

The Communists in the party are not officially recognized as such. 
They join simply as members of the Kuomintang. Dr. Sun is their 
undisputed leader and to the party they pledge allegiance. Having recog- 
nized this fact one still has to remember that these men hold to Com- 
munism as their controlling philosophy of life. There is no division of 
allegiance but they look upon their political affiliation as a means of put- 
ting into practice the principles in which they believe. These men com- 
prise middle school as well as college and university students, many of 
whose leaders have been in Russia. These new ideals grip them and one 
and all they are fired with zeal and enthusiasm for the new order which 
they proclaim. They are sincere reformers and not a few of them have 
chosen to cast their lot with the labor class. They work with them and 
live with them. It is a moving story to hear them tell of the number of 
men who have died with consumption while sharing the life of the labor- 
ers in trying to help solve their problems. These students have come to be 
the leaders among the masses and they wield a real power and influence 
among them. Had it not been for them the People’s Revolution would 
certainly have not been able to make the miraculous progress it has. 

These are the facts of the situation. The Communists have meant 
much to the Kuomintang and they are among the most active members of 
the party. They do not seek position, in fact, they have a rule forbidding 
any one of their numbers to accept appointment as an official. Any one 
violating this rule is liable to expulsion from the party. They still con- 


*Mr. L. T. Chen is a secretary of the National Y.M.C.A. of China. This article is a 
summary of impressions of a recent trip to the Communist provinces of Hunan and Hupeh 
where he interviewed many government and military leaders. Mr. Chen is Executive Secretary 
of the China Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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stitute a very small minority in the party but their influence is so strong 
that they actually shape the thinking of large numbers of members of the 
Kuomintang. 

It is beyond doubt that the province of Hunan is the stronghold of 
Communism. Hupeh is still in the balance. Both of these provinces may 
eventually be assigned exclusively to its influence. On entering Changha 
one’s attention is attracted by posters in the name of “the Communist 
Party of China.” Such open advertising of this party is not found in any 
other place. But here the city is smeared with posters reading, ‘‘Let the 
People’s Revolution be directed by the Third Internationale,” “The Spirit 
of Lenin is Immortal,” “To Oppose Communism is to oppose the Revolu- 
tion,” etc., etc. The people who are in control of the Kuomintang affairs 
in the province have to be either members of the Communist party or mem- 
bers of the extreme left wing of the Kuomintang. What these people 
advocate is very difficult to ascertain. The leading members deny their 
intention of putting Communism into practice. With one voice they de- 
clare that China is not ready for it and that real Communism is not in 
practice anywhere today, riot even in Russia. Some go so far as to say 
that to advocate Communism in China today is to betray the Revolution. 
It is anti-revolutionary. Whatever the case may be on this point, however, 
one cannot overlook the fact that there is in existence a cult of destructive- 
ness. The order of the day is to be destructive. Anyone who is not so 
inclined is not worthy of existence. It naturally follows then that no con- 
structive force is now in operation. No sooner is a constructive effort made 
than forces are set in motion to demolish it. A cloud of uncertainty over- 
hangs the city, and the whole province languishes under its effect. 

Notwithstanding their professions to the contrary it is obvious that the 
Communists are not working without a definite object. Their denials of 
putting Communism into practice may mean only a matter of time. What- 
ever else they may have in mind it is undeniable that they have definitely 
undertaken to create class consciousness and class hatred. This is neces- 
sary if the Marxian principles of class war are to be applied in China. 
The immediate effect of this policy is that economically the province is 
paralysed. People of wealth have left the province and those who are well- 
to-do have been reduced to poverty. Even food supply may face exhaus- 
tion. For the farm owner is finding no incentive to work on his farm. 
He is confronted with the dilemma of having to pay higher wages to farm 
hands on the one hand and not being permitted to market his produce for 
larger profit on the other. 

In this situation real power resides with the Laborers’ Union and the 
Farmers’ League. The former is well organized and there is on the part 
of the lower branches implicit confidence in and unreserved obedience to 
those above them. In the latter there is yet no recognized authority. Each 
local chapter has its own will and goes its own way. Both of these organ- 
izations tend to hold the government at their mercy and represent a real 
menace to constituted authority. Instances are not wanting in which the 
power of their organization is abused. Just at present it is a fair statement 
to say that they have been more destructive than otherwise. Productive 
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enterprises have been disrupted and thousands of people have been deprived 
of employment or work. The usual economic law of supply and demand 
has been blatantly violated. 

If these organizations are wrecking the economic fabric of society they 
have also dealt a death blow to Militarism which has split the country and 
caused the people untold misery. The day is gone forever when militarists 
can browbeat the people and extort money from them as they please. The 
masses are organized and among other things they have gained control of 
the purse. They pay as they see fit and they determine for themselves 
how much and for what purpose they may expend money. This is some- 
thing that the people could never do before and it represents a marked 
advance in the development of democratic government. Objection may be 
made on the ground that there isn’t much choice between militarism and a 
possibility of mob rule but the fact is, that militarism has been knocked off 
its bottom and a new force is brought into existence which may work’ for 
either weal or woe in the future. What happens in the transition is no 
indication of what it may eventually be. 

In point of time the Laborers’ Union is much longer established. It 
has had a longer history and more experience in corporate life. What it is 
doing and stands for today may be taken as a fair indication of what is 
possible with the Farmers’ League although it must be remembered that 
the farmers are by far more numerous and therefore require more time to 
organize. The Union in both Hunan and Hupeh is spoken of as being 
much saner in its attitude than six months ago. By statistics which they 
collected the Union claims that the laborers’ demand for increase in wages 
is nothing more than what is necessary for ordinary living. 

On the whole, wherever the Nationalist government rules there is notice- 
able a buoyancy of life. Many people are skeptic but most of them look 
forward with cheerfulness and hope. They feel confident that a new and 
better order is setting in. As far as one can see peace and order have 
been restored and on inquiring one is met with the reply that living con- 
ditions are much the same as before the revolution, except the fact, how- 
ever, that people are having to modify and change their views of life, 
especially in their attitude toward the laborers and the so-called suppressed 
classes. Those who can easily do so will find life more meaningful, those 
who cling to conventions are doomed to skepticism and disquiet. One has 
to catch the spirit of the time in order to have peace of mind. 

What inspires confidence in the future of the Revolution is the type of 
men it has as leaders. The genuineness and sincerity of men like Chiang 
Kai-Shih and Eugene Chen make one realize immediately that they are 
working for a great cause. Their pronouncements emanate from the con- 
victions of a definite purpose instead of being a mere play with words as is 
customary of politicians. All the leaders have a high regard for Russia 
and what her experience has taught but none of them is blind to the fact 
that Russia and China are two different countries and the way to deal with 
their problems require separate formulae. Russia is considered China’s best 
friend in the attainment of her legitimate aspirations but that does not 
mean downright obedience to individuals of Russian nationality. It is an 
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open secret that Chiang Kai-Shih and Borodin don’t agree with each other 
and that before long the latter is having to leave the party. 

Regarding the status of Christianity as a religion, the Kuomingtang 
has nothing to say. But it is opposed to Christianity so far as it has been 
used as a tool of Imperialism. The party recognizes religious freedom but 
it also admits the right of opposing religious belief on the part of those 
who hold such views. The party is not unaware of the acts of violence 
committed against Christian Institutions. These are disapproved by the 
party and the authorities frankly admit that their silence on such actions js 
only a matter of expediency. In other words the Kuomintang’s policy with 
reference to religious questions is one of laissez faire. In the final analysis 
Christians in China today alone can decide whether they or their opponents 
have greater vitality. 

As far as participation in this revolution is concerned there is no dis- 
crimination against anybody on religious grounds. Christians as well as 
others are welcome. In the party everyone is expected to give complete 
allegiance to it and to undertake some definite phase of its task. The party 
claims supreme control over one’s life, irrespective of persons or positions. 

The Communist party in the Kuomintang holds much more extreme 
views towards Christianity. But even with them the main attack is on 
education. As far as the function of the Church is concerned it can go on 
as usual. Christian education, however, has to undergo readjustment. A 
general rule is that the Church shall not undertake primary education. 
With respect to High Schools and Colleges and Universities the regulations 
of the central government and the regulations of the Hupeh provincial gov- 
ernment differ in a vital way. ; 

a. The central government requires that religious instruction and re- 

ligious observances should be only voluntary. 

b. The provincial government of Hupeh requires that no religious in- 
struction and religious observances should be had at all. Further- 
more, there should be a “student dean” appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

In brief, the Revolution so far has accomplished two things very defin- 
itely. (1) It has completely overthrown Militarism. ‘The military force 
that is being used by the Kuomintang is merely an instrument entirely at 
the disposal of the Party. It does not have a program of its own but 
carries out only such wishes as the Party has. (2) It has made the people 
articulate through the Labor Unions and Farmers’ Leagues. These organ- 
izations are at once a source of strength as well as of danger to the gov- 
ernment. In order-that the government may have the organized support of 
all classes of the people one would hope that the merchants should also 
organize themselves into an efficient body. This will introduce into the 
situation a voice that has been lacking but is of supreme importance to the 
politico-economic revolution that is taking place. It is not intended that 
the business and labor interests should conflict. But the government needs 
to represent the business elements and have their backing as well as the 
other elements in society. In Canton where all these interests are organ- 
ized the development has becn much more rapid and on much saner lines. 
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THE ETHICAL IDEAL AND MORAL STANDARD OF THE 
CHINESE 


SHao CHANG LEE* 


These are extraordinary times in China. Unscrupulous military chiefs 
war with one another for political supremacy and personal gain. Certain 
groups of students revolt against the time-honored traditions, customs, and 
authorities. Many people become very extravagant. Many more are 
poverty-stricken. Banditry is rife. “Superiors violate the laws of right- 
eousness and inferiors violate the law of the state.” Anti-foreign riots have 
become a sort of out-door sport for the excited mobs in several of the 
trading ports. China at present does seem to be very chaotic not only 
politically but also morally. If there are such things as ethical ideals or 
moral standards in existence at all, it looks as though they must have been 
thrown overboard. 

But let us listen to a Peking jinrikisha man when he loses his temper 
and begins to scold. Listen to a student-orator when he speaks to a crowd; 
to a speaker when he addresses a Chinese audience. Let us have a talk 
or hold a conversation with a farmer, a merchant, an artisan or a laborer. 
Let us look over some of the newspaper and magazine articles, or examine 
the series of Ethical Readers used in the various school grades. What do 
we find? We find that the fundamental moral standards and the old 
ethical ideals are still in the hearts and minds of the Chinese people. 

When the Peking jinrikisha man scolds you by saying: “Wang pa,” 
he means that “you have forgotten the eight moral principles.” Those 
eight moral principles are: Filial piety, brotherliness, loyalty, good faith, 
courtesy, justice, honesty, and the sense of shame. The jinrikisha man 
may not be able to live up to those principles himself, but he claims to 
have them just the same. 

One who knows and understands the Chinese language is ofter im- 
pressed by the fact that in conversation, in essay-writing, and speech-mak- 
ing, the Chinese use a good many classical quotations, proverbs, and moral 
maxims either to illustrate a point or to strengthen an argument. Even 
the unscrupulous military chiefs and politicians quote copiously the sayings 
of the sages in their manifestos, though they seldom or never follow the 
moral precepts of the ancient wise men in their struggle for power. When 
they are defeated, then they would retire to some Buddhist monastery 
and there repent and seek salvation from the merciful Buddha. 

According to the Chinese sages there are three duties that a man must 
perform. The first is to bring harmony to the family. The second, to 
bring order to the country. The third, to bring peace to the world. An 
ordinary person must fulfill the first. A leader must perform all three. 
In order to carry out these duties effectively, it is of prime importance for 
a man to cultivate his personality. The ways and means for the cultiva- 


*Dr. Lee is Professor of Chinese Language and History at the University of Hawaii, and 
a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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tion of personality are: right attitude, sincerity of purpose, and acquisition oj 
knowledge and learning. These help the man who would be “inwardly holy 
and outwardly benevolent” to become the possessor of illustrious virtues. He js 
a new man. In his family you find harmony and concord, “like the musi 
of lutes and harps,” which is delightful and inspiring. In his country yoy 
find “the worthy and the able are alone called to office, and sincerity ang 
harmony are the principal objects discussed and sought for. Therefore 
men do not love their own parents and their own children only; there are 
provisions for the aged, work for the able-bodied, education for the young, 
and sustenance for widows, orphans, and childless men and women, the 
defective and the diseased. All the males are given proper work, and ajj 
the females have their homes. The people try hard to extract wealth from 
the ground, but not necessarily for their private gain; they exert their 
utmost effort in labor but not necessarily for their own profit. The result 
is that selfishness, scheming, and monopoly are not seen; robbery, theft, 
violence, and wrong-doing are uncommon, and doors and gates may remain 
open day and night.” (Sayings of Confucius, B. C. 551-479, in Li-Chi 
Liyung. ) 

“From the Son of Heaven down to the private person, every one must 
begin with the cultivation of personality,” thus saith the author of the 
famous Classic—“The Great Learning.” It is only through the cultivation 
of personality that an utopian state of national and international affairs can 
be brought about. 

According to Confucius and Mencius (B. C. 373-289), a man with a 
personality is a “ch’un-tzu,” a superior man,—superior in virtue and talent, 
There are five cardinal virtues which every ch’un-tzu should cultivate. 
They are, jen (love), yi (righteousness), li (propriety), chi (wisdom), 
and sinn (good faith). Jen is the sum total of the following: public spirit, 
tolerance, filial piety, mercy, magnanimity, gratitude and forbearance; while 
justice, straightforwardness, brotherliness, courage, steadfastness, and moé- 
esty are parts of yi (righteousness). Li (propriety) is defined as being 
reverent, cautious, humble, and courteous. To have a knowledge of man, 
of principles and of life, to have a clear vision and to listen intelligently 
is called Chi (wisdom). A man is said to have good faith or Sinn if he is 
loyal, truthful, sincere, and honest. A ch’un-tzu must daily examine him- 
self on these points. He must make his virtue illustrious by going through 
this strict system of moral discipline. 

A man who follows his own selfish desires and does not listen to the 
dictate of his conscience is taking the downward path, so sermonized the 
ancient sages. He is likely to be greedy, indolent, lazy, licentious, reck- 
less, hypocritical, cruel, envious, malicious, selfish, and what not. A 
ch’un-tzu is therefore ever “watchful when he is alone.” “He stands in 
awe of the ordinance of Heaven. He stands in awe of men who are great 
in virtue and wisdom. He stands in awe of the words of the sages.” He 
guards himself against lust, quarrelsomeness, and coveteousness. Whey he 
becomes a leader, “he will neither be spoiled by riches and vainglory, nor 
be moved to give up his principles by the pressure of poverty and hard 
conditions. He can not be bent by show of military force.” He believes 
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that there should be “peace and concord among the ten thousand states,” 
that “under Heaven we are all of one family,” that “within the four seas, 
we are brethren,” and that “men from a distance (guests, envoys, travel- 
ers, or travelling merchants) should be treated with tenderness and kind- 


” 


ness. 
Such is the ethical ideal of the Chinese sages. Such is the moral 


standard of the Chinese people. But the question may be asked: If the 
Chinese ethical ideal is so high and the moral standard is so excellent, why 
should there be such a confused state of affairs at present? The answer is 
this; First, it is probably due to the misinterpretation and wrong application 
of certain passages found in the Works of Mencius. The militarists fight 
among themselves because each believes that he is the only saviour of 
China. He would say with Mencius: “But Heaven does not yet wish that 
the empire should enjoy tranquility and good order. If it (Heaven) wished 
this, who is there besides me to bring it about!” The people, until most 
recently, have followed more or less the following suggestion of Mencius: 
“Here now in the same house with you are people fighting; you ought to 
part them. Though you part them with your cap simply tied over your 
unbound hair, your conduct will be allowable. If the fighting be only in 
the village or neighborhood, if you go to put an end to it, with your cap 
tied over your hair unbound, you will be in error. Although you should 
shut your door in such a case, your conduct would be allowable.” The 


following of this advice may be the cause for the lack of a spirit of neigh- 


borliness among the masses. In another passage of Mencius one detects a 
certain tint of anti-foreignism. It reads: “I also wish ta rectify men’s 
hearts, and to put an end to those perverse doctrines, to oppose their 
one-sided actions and banish their licentious expressions—and thus carry on 
the work of the three sages. Do I do so because I am fond of disputing? 
I am compelled to do it.” 

The second explanation is economic. Again it is illustrated by the words 
of Mencius who said: “Only educated men are able to maintain a con- 
sistent steadfastness without a certain livelihood. As to the people, if they 
have not a certain livelihood, it follows that they will not have a consistent 
steadfastness. And if they are not steadfast consistently, there is nothing 

hich they will not do, in the way of self-abandonment, of moral defec- 

tion, of depravity, and of wild license Now the livelihood of the 
people is so regulated that, above, they have not sufficient means wherewith 
to support their parents, and, below, they have not sufficient means wherewith 
to support their wives and children. Notwithstanding good years, their 
lives are continually embittered, and, in bad years, they do not escape 
perishing. In such circumstances they only try to save themselves from 
death, and are afraid they will not succeed. What leisure have they to cul- 
tivate propriety and righteousness !” 

The third explanation involves the question of ethical principles govern- | 
ing international dealings. China has not been treated with fairness and 
justice in her foreign relations. Since the so-called “Christian nations” do 
hot treat China according to Christian principles, it is hard for them to 
expect the Chinese to follow the advice of the old philosopher Lao-tzu, who 
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said: “Requite injury with kindness.” Rather they would follow the suig- 
gestion of the more practical philosopher Confucius who said: “Recom. 
pense injury with justice, and recompense kindness with kindness.” 

The fourth and last explanation for the present-day condition in Ching 
may be found in the hasty adoption of certain western ideas and doctrines 
in solving China’s political, social, economic, and international problems, 
Ideas and doctrines such as those of Karl Marx, of Bertrand Russell, and 
of Lenin, etc., have been studied and absorbed by certain groups of stu- 
dents, who in a naive way, think that they are the panacea for the cure 
of China’s ailments. 

In all the public and private schools in China today, pupils and students 
learn the fundamental moral principles of their sages. They are led to see 
that so long as they live up to the ethical ideal and the moral standard of 
their race, China will always be a noble member in the family of nations, 


OUT OF CHINA 


April witnessed the beginning of the exodus of missionaries from China. 
During the month over two hundred, representing many different denomina- 
tions and coming from almost every province in China, passed through 
Honolulu en route to the United States. 

Through the cooperation of the local committee which arranged for the 
entertainment of these people while in port, questionnaires relating to 
their views on the China situation were distributed and some interesting 
replies have been received. Though representing many shades of belief and 
types of mission policy, a majority of these people, though suffering a good 
deal at the hands of the Chinese, continue to believe in China and are con- 
fident that she will emerge a strong united nation from the present con- 
fusion. 

Expectation that the moderates of the Nationalist party will overcome 
the Communists and that Russian influence in the Canton Government will 
be driven out was generally expressed. There was further agreement that , 
the Nationalist movement will sweep China and that with the expulsion of 
the Left Wing from the party the Canton Government will be able to make 
terms with Peking and its military dictator. 

Opinion was divided on the question of the return of the missionary and 
his program to China. Some feel that their service and the type of activ- 
ity which they represent is no longer needed in China. Others believe 
that they will return but to a different technique and program. Still others 
anticipate that, as following the Boxer outbreak, Christian missions will 
return with strength on the renewal of peace. 

Greater control of the Christian Church by the Chinese; less depend- 
ence upon foreign money; more adaptation of methods and program to 
Chinese ways of life; and the evolving of a “Chinese Christ,” are some 
of the changes in mission policy to be expected. Optimism over the event- 
ual advance in the Christian movement as a result of the present turmoil 
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and confidence in the ability of Chinese leaders to shoulder new responsib- 
ilities was balanced by forecasts of disaster, demoralization of the Chinese 
Church and the inadequate measuring up to duties to which the Chinese 
are not yet equal. The question of the missionary and extraterritorial 
rights brought out the sharpest division of opinion. A majority considered . 
it unwise to relinquish extraterritorial rights under present conditions. A 
minority stated that to put themselves and their property entirely into the 
hands of the Chinese is the only possible basis upon which they would 
return to China. 


ECHOES FROM NANKING 


A large group of Americans who had experienced the Nanking attack, ; 
including Mrs. Williams and members of the faculty of Nanking Univer- 8 
sity, came through Honolulu on April 23rd. A majority were in sym- 
pathy with the Nationalist aspirations and Nationalist movement of China 4 
and were pinning their faith to the moderate faction within the move- tt 
ment. They were convinced that the protection of foreign gunboats, alone, 
had stood between them and a general massacre of foreigners in Nanking, vhs 
and that the attack upon foreigners was planned by the Communists in the it 
hope of discrediting the moderates in the Nationalist Government. The W 
heroism and loyalty of Chinese Christians in warning the missionaries and 
assisting them to escape from hostile soldiery was the outstanding impres- 
sion carried from that day of horror by several who lost all their posses- 
sions. As one who had suffered the most expressed it, “We experienced 
both Heaven and Hell in that one day.” Nanking did not rise against its 
foreign population. The aggressors were strangers at whose hands Nanking 
Chinese suffered terribly with its foreign residents. 


The editor of the News Bulletin regrets a misstatement appearing in 
the January number with reference to the appointment by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs of British representatives to the Institute 
conference. The impression given by the statement is that the Royal Insti- 
tute appointed persons as its own representatives to the conference. We i 
wish to call attention to the fact that this is not the case, but that the 

Royal Institute served as a nominating body only, suggesting the names of fe 
suitable persons, who know the history and motives of British policy in the i 
Far East, to be present at the conference. Such persons in attending the ) 
conference will speak for no one but themselves, and will not represent re 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


J. Davis. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


Sir Mungo W. MacCallum, Australia. 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 


GROUP SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Australia. 

Miss Joyce Beeby, c/o Arbitration Court, 468 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tok», Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CENTRAL STAFF 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


NOTES 


Dr. Maurice T. Price, Educational Director of Edward Evans & Sons, 
Ltd., publishers, of Shanghai, was a recent visitor in Honolulu, en route 
from China to Chicago. Dr. Price has made for some years a critical 
study of the effect of Christian missions upon Chinese life, which appeared 
in a volume entitled “Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations, A Study 
in Culture-Contact,” (Edward Evans & Sons, Ltd.). Dr. Price is com- 
pleting preparations for a second volume upon the same general theme. 
Dr. Price gave several lectures, under the auspices of the Institute, on 
different aspects of the situation in China. 


Sir George Elliott, of Auckland, President of the Bank of New Zealand, 
and Treasurer of the New Zealand Branch of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, passed through Hawaii en route to Canada and England, on the 
S. S. “Niagara,” April 22nd. 
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During April a Hawaii Council for cooperating with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations was organized with about forty members selected from 
the different civic and racial groups of Hawaii. Mr. Frank C. Atherton 
is Chairman of the Council. On April 12th, the new council, with a few 
special guests, assembled at luncheon in the Young Hotel, to meet Dr. and 


Mrs. J. B. Condliffe. 


Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, sailed April 
13th for San Francisco to spend two months in Canada and the United 


States. 


Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, Director of Bishop Museum and a member of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Institute, sailed for San Francisco 
on April 8th. While in the United States, Dr. Gregory may be addressed 
at the National Research Council headquarters in Washington, D. C. He 
will return to Hawaii to attend the Institute conference. 


Sir Joseph Flavelle, a member of the Toronto Branch of the Canadian 
Institute, attended a luncheon of the Hawaii Council in Honolulu on 
April 12th. Sir Joseph is Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


A Government Conference on Education, Recreation, Reclamation and 
Rehabilitation was held in Honolulu from the 11th to the 16th of April. 
The United States Government was the convener and the Territory of 
Hawaii the host of the Conference. Delegates were of two kinds— 
official and appointive. In addition to a group of officials and ex- 
perts sent by the United States, eight foreign governments, Australia, 
Colombia, Fiji, France, Japan, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Peru sent an aggre- 
gate of twenty-one representatives to the conference, while three others, 
Chile, Great Britain and New Zealand each appointed a local representative. 
The largest foreign delegations were from Australia (four) and Japan 
(nine). More than one hundred representatives of American educational 
institutions and societies, nearly all appointed from among local residents, 
also attended the conference as delegates. The Conference did its work in 
three sections, dealing with the problems of education, recreation, and recla- 
mation, These were led by the following United States Government 
officials as chairmen: Education, Dr. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education; Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation ; 
Recreation, Stephen T. Mather, Director, National Park Service. Secretary 
Hubert Work of the Department of the Interior was Chairman of the 
Conference; Professor K. C. Leebrick, of the University of Hawaii, was 
executive secretary. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP “WHO’S WHO” 
Japan: 
A partial list of the members of the Japanese group to attend the 
Institute conference in July has been announced. 


Hon. Junnosuke Inouye, LL.B., Imperial University of Tokyo, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Japanese Institute Branch will be 
the leader of the party. Mr. Inouye has held successively the posts of 
President of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Governor of the Bank of Japan, 
and Minister of Finance in the Yamamoto Cabinet. Mr. Inouye was 
associated with Mr. Thomas W. Lamont in the China Consortium. He js 
president of the Japanese Young Men’s Association, a nation-wide society 
with over a million members. Mr. Inouye was the choice of the Japanese 
Government for chairman of the delegation to the Economic Conference 
in Geneva in May, but declined in favor of attendance at the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


Dr. Tasuku Harada, B.D., Yale, LL.D., Edinburgh University, minister 
editor and educator ; was President from 1907-1919 of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto; is Professor of Japanese History and Language at the University of 
Hawaii. He is a member of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and was a member of the 1925 conference. 


Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, D.Sc. and B.Sc., is a specialist in problems of food 
supply and population. He is a graduate of the College of Agriculture of 
the Tokyo Imperial University and holds the chair of Land Economy in 
that institution. 


Mr. Bunji Suzuki is President of the Japan Labor Union. Though still 
a young man, Mr. Suzuki is the father of organized labor in Japan, having 
established the Yuai Kai, the first Japanese labor society, in 1912. Mr. 
Suzuki sailed early in April to attend the International Labor Conference 
in Geneva. He is a graduate of the Law College of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. 


Mr. Taneo Taketa, A.B., University of California, M.A., Harvard, is 
the Executive Secretary of the Japanese Branch of the Institute. 


Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, LL.B., Tokyo Imperial University, is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Japanese Institute of Pacific Relations. 
He served for some years as a counsellor of the Imperial Department of 
Railways, and is a writer and lecturer of distinction. Mr. Tsurumi was a 
member of the 1925 conference of the Institute. 


Dr. Keiki Yabuki, LL.D., Tokyo Imperial University, former Director 
ot the Social Affairs Bureau of the Tokyo Municipal Government, is Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology at Tokyo Imperial University. Dr. Yabuki is 
also an authority on the religions of Japan, and is a Professor in the 
Tokyo College of Religion. 
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China: 
Members of the group from China who have definitely promised to 
attend the conference are: 


Dr. David Z. T. Yui, M.A., Litt.D., General Secretary of the National 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Dr. Yui was sent 
to the Second Opium Conference at Geneva in 1926 as the People’s Repre- 
sentative from Shanghai. 


Dr. M. J. Bau, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, Normal University, 
Peking. 

Dr. Chang Po-ling, Litt.D., President of Nankai University, Tientsin. 

Mr. L. T. Chen, B. A., Secretary, National Committee of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association, Shanghai. Mr. Chen is Executive Secretary 
of the China Committee of the Institute, and attended the 1925 confer- 


ence. 


Dr. Chen Ta, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sociology at Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, Peking. Dr. Chen attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 


Mr. D. K. Lieu, M.A., General Secretary, Bureau of Economic Infor- 
mation, Peking. 


Dr. P. Ling, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary of the Association for the Advance- 


ment of Education, Peking. 


Mr. Wang Yuin-wu, LL.B., Editor-in-Chief of the China Commercial 
Press of Shanghai. The China Commercial Press is the largest publishing 
house in China. It publishes 40% of the magazines and pamphlets and 
75% of the textbooks of the nation. 


Dr. C. C. Wu, LL.D., former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Canton. 


Mrs. H. C. Zen, M.A., Professor of History, National University, 
Peking. 


From Australia the following members to the conference have been 
reported : \ 


Australia : 

Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Chairman of the Victoria Branch of the Insti- 
tute, and member of the British Round Table. Mr. Eggleston is Attorney 
General and Minister of Railways for Victoria. 


Professor G. L. Wood, of the School of Commerce, University of 
Melbourne. 


Mr. H. Duncan Hail, of Sydney. Mr. Hall is Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University, New York, and attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 
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United States: 

The American group attending the Honolulu conference will be led by its 
Chairman, President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University. Presj- 
dent Wilbur was Chairman of the 1925 conference where he was elected 
Chairman of the Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Other members of the American group are: 


Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. Wallace M. Alexander, of San Francisco, President of Alexander 
& Baldwin, Ltd., Sugar Factors of Hawaii. Mr. Alexander is a past presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and a member of the 
Japan Relations Committee of that body. 


Dr. George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and International Rela- 
tions at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, has for several years 
been leader of the Round Table on Pacific Problems at the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass. Dr. Blakeslee was chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the 1925 conference, and is a vice-president of the 
American Executive Committee. 


Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, Associate General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, of New York. 
Mr. Brockman attended the 1925 Conference of the Institute and is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the American Group. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the International Women’s Suf- 
frage Alliance of Washington, D. C., was Chairman of the National Con- 
vention for the Cause and Cure of War, held at Washington in December, 
1926. 


Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of New York and Professor of Law and Politics at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Mr. Davenport attended the 1925 con- 
ference of the Institute. 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute for International 
Education, of New York. 

Mr. Alfred C. Elkinton, President of the Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany of Berkeley, California, attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 

Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Executive Secretary of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research of New York. Mr. Fisher has lived in the Orient 
and is a student of the problems of the Pacific. 

Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, Professor of Missions in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Dr. Fleming has spent many years as a student 
and teacher in India. He attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 

Miss Katherine Gerwick, Secretary of the Research and Educational 
Department of the National Young Women’s Christian Association of 
New York. 
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Mr. Jerome D. Greene, vice-president of Lee, Higginson & Company, 
New York. Mr. Greene was formerly secretary of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion and is Treasurer of the American Group of the Institute. 


President A. B. Hall, of the University of Oregon. President Hall is 
Chairman of the Committee on Problems and Policy of the National Social 
Science Research Council of America. 


Archbishop Edwin J. Hanna, of the Diocese of San Francisco, is 
President of the National Catholic Welfare Council of America and is a 
Commissioner of Immigration of the State of California. 


Mrs. William G. Hibbard, Regional Director, National League of 
Women Voters, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Alfred Holman, of San Francisco, publicist and writer. Mr. 
Holman is Pacific Coast correspondent of the New York Times, a Trustee 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and is a member of 
the American Executive Committee of the Institute. He attended the 1925 
conference. 


Dr. Edward H. Hume, formerly President of Yale in China. 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of the Philosophy of Education 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


Mr. Ivy L. Lee, publicist and economist of New York City. 


Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University. 


Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of the International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Monroe is a Trustee of the China 
Foundation of Peking and was for two years, 1921-1922, Educational Ad- 
visor to the Chinese Government. He is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Group of the Institute. 


Chester Rowell, of Berkeley, California, former President and General 
Manager of the Fresno Republican, is a writer on political and social ques- 
tions. Mr. Rowell attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 


Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics 
at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. Dr. Ryan is also the 
Director of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary and Treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor, of San Francisco. Mr. Scharrenberg is a member of 
the Joint Immigration Committee of California, and attended the 1925 
conference of the Institute. 
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Mrs. John D. Sherman, from 1924 to 1926 President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Washington, D. C., and a member of the 
Executive Council of that body. 


Miss Belle Sherwin, President of the National League of Women 
Voters. 


Mrs. Jesse Steinhart, San Francisco Center, National League of Women 
Voters. 


Dr. James T. Shotwell, Professor of History at Columbia University, 
and Director of the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace of New York. From 1918 to 1919, 
Dr. Shotwell was Chief of the Division of History of the International 
Labor Legislation Commission at the Peace Conference. 


Dr. W. W. Willoughby, Professor of Political Science at Johns Hop- 
kins University, was from 1916-1917 Advisor to the Chinese Government. 
Dr. Willoughby attended the 1925 conference of the Institute. 


Dr. George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University. Dr. Wilson is a member of the American Executive Committee 
of the Institute and attended the 1925 conference. 


Dr. Leo Wolman, Director of the Research Department of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, and a member of the staff of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research of Washington, D. C. Dr. Wol- 
man is a member of the Executive Committee of the American Institute 
Group. 


Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College. President 
Woolley is a vice-president of the American Group of the Institute, and 
attended the 1925 conference. 


Dr. Quincy Wright, Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Wright is also Executive Secretary of the Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation Institute for the Study of International Re- 
lations, of Chicago. 
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DRAFT OF THE AGENDA FOR THE FIRST WEEK OF THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS TO BE HELD IN HONOLULU, 

HAWAII, JULY 15-29, 1927. 


The meetings of the second session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
will be of two types—General Sessions at which all members attend, and 
Round Table or sectional meetings. The classification will be as follows. 


SECTION I: Cultures, Religions, Education and Social Institutions, 
SECTION II: Resources, Industry, Commerce and Finance. 
SECTION III: Race and Population. 


SECTION IV: Political Institutions and Functions, Laws, and Judi- 
cial Procedure, International Relations. 


Friday, July 15th 
12:00-2:00 Luncheon in honor of the visiting members. 


7:30 P. M. General Session. 
Addresses—The Geography of the Pacific, The Races of 
the Pacific, The History of the Pacific. 


Saturday, July 16th 
9 :00-11 :30 } 


2 :00-4 :30 

Half-hour statements by representatives of the several Pacific areas 
giving the outstanding features of Pacific relations as viewed by each coun- 
try. Special emphasis will be given to developments of the last two 
years. The representative of each country is expected to bring out those 
points on which his countrymen feel that they have been mistreated, and 
those in reference to which they think they are misunderstood and per- 
haps censured, the outstanding internal and external problems of each. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monday, July 18th 
9:00-12:00 Round Table Meetings. 
General Topic: Resources of Pacific Countries. 
SECTION I: A brief statement from a representative of each coun- 
try giving the outstanding cultural assets of each people. Discussion. 


SECTION II: A statement from each country of its food resources 
and possibilities; fuel and mineral resources. Discussion. 
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SECTION III: A statement from each country of its human rf. 
sources, i. e., numbers of workers in the more important occupations ang 
their industrial efficiency. Discussion. 

SECTION IV: A statement from each country of the outstanding 
excellences of its political life and the administration of justice and the 
contributions which it has made in the field of political progress and 
experimentation. Discussion. 


7:30 P.M. General Session. 


Aims and Attitudes of the Pacific Countries. 


A series of 15-minute statements from the several coun- 
tries setting forth the aims, ideals, and’ attitudes of each 
‘country. 


Tuesday, July 19th 


9:00-12:00 Round Table Meetings. 


SECTION I: Education and international and interracial relations. 
Discussion of current practice, textbooks, etc., and their effects in mold- 
ing sentiment and opinion. How shall we strike a balance between 
patriotism and internationalism in the teaching of children? 


SECTION II: Influence of finance and commerce on Pacific rela- 
tions; international loans, investments, tariffs, commercial practices. 

SECTION III: Population and population trends in Pacific coun- 
tries. Statistics and graphs from each country showing present popula- 
tion, rates of increase or decrease, birth and death rates, gains or losses 
from immigration and emigration. Factors influencing — population 
changes. 

SECTION IV: Laws and customs affecting resident aliens in each 
country, including land ownership, privileges of naturalization, educa- 
tional privileges, etc. 


7:30 P. M. General Session. 
Reports from the Round Tables. 


Wednesday, July 20th 
9:00-12:00 Round Table Meetings. 


SECTION I: Missions, their accomplishments, mistakes, present 
status, relation to international and interracial attitudes. Discussion. 


SECTION II: Industrialism of the Orient. Papers from China and 
Japan on the present status of factory production and household indus- 
tries. Statement from Great Britain on Effects of Industrial Develop- 
ment of the Orient on European industries. Discussion. 
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SECTION III: Investigation of Racial Characteristics. Reports on 
such facts as are known, relative to the physical and mental character- 
istics of Pacific races and their hybrids. Discussion of investigations 
needed and methods to be employed. 

SECTION IV: Relations of Foreign Powers to China. A paper 
illustrated by maps showing present concessions and spheres of influence. 
Present status of the problem of extraterritoriality. The anti-foreign 
sentiment. 


7:30 P. M. General Session. 
Reports from the Round Tables. 


Thursday, July 21st 


9:00-12:00 Round Table Meetings. 

General Topic—Race Migrations. 

SECTION I: “Assimilation” of alien races. Condition of Orientals, 
both immigrants and native born in English-speaking countries, especi- 
ally in the United States. Barriers to assimilation—cultur. , social, and 
religious and ethical. Is the mingling of such diverse iaces as the 
Oriental and Anglo-Saxon really desirable? 


SECTION II: Economic aspects of migrations. 
Effect of migration on the economic condition of labor in the lands 
from which emigrants go. 
Effect of migration on the economic condition of laborers in the 
lands to which they go. 
Condition and outlook of second generation in Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia. What is happening in Hawaii and California. 


SECTION III: Race contacts through the migration of laborers, 
merchants, missionaries and others. Race prejudice and the reactions to 
race prejudice in each country. Race and economic status. Race and 
political status. Status of persons of mixed race. Is migration the 
answer to population pressure? 


SECTION IV: . Present immigration laws and their workings. What 
is “International Justice” in immigration legislation, i. e., do peoples have 
the natural “right” to reproduce in excess of their economic resources and 
demand the lands of others; do peoples have the natural “right” to hold 
lands which they are not using and can not use to their maximum 
productivity ? 


7:30 P.M. Migration and the Standard of Living. 


Paper by an American—“What do we mean by the American Standard 
of Living, and why do we value it so highly?” 

Paper by a Chinese—“The Oriental view of the Occidental emphasis 
on material standards.” 
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Paper by a Japanese—“The Oriental view of the Occidental emphasis 
on material standards.” é 

Paper by an Australian—“Differences in Standards of Living as , 
Barrier to Immigration.” 


Friday, July 22nd 


9:00-12:00 General Session. 
The Pacific Islands 


The Pacific Islands, explanatory description of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Indonesia, with respect to their present and probable 
future relations with nations bordering the Pacific. It is proposed that 
pertinent information regarding the Pacific Islands be presented to the 
Institute in the form of addresses supplemented by printed pampiilets, 
Topics to be included are: tovography, soil, climate, fauna and flora, as 
related to settlement and food supply; native population; the character- 
istic present status and probable future of the natives’ governmental 
organizations, administration procedure, judiciary; schools, missions; 
social organization; relation of foreigners to natives; effects of immigra- 
tion and migrations ; commercial relations and practice; political relations 
—colonies, mandates. 


7:30 P. M. General Session. 
Communications 
Papers by members from 


Great Britain: Reuter’s Service and Program in Far East. 
Japan: - Government Policies of Control. Amalgamated 
Press Agency. 
United States: Government Control. Associated Press. Radio 
3 Corporation of America. 


Australia, New Zealand Australasian-Canadian Service and Reduction 
and Canada: of Rates. 


China: Radio and Cable Concessions to Powers. 
Paper and Discussion: | How Can Pacific Communications Be Improved? 


The program for the remaining days of the meetings of the Institute 
will be arranged after the members assemble. Opportunity is thus given 
to present and discuss matters growing out of the sessions of the first 
week, and topics not included therein. Some time should be given to 
the discussion of the Institute itself and the plans for its future. It 
should be clearly understood that no attempt is being made to exclude 
any relevant subjects, and members are urged to communicate to the 
Secretaries any matters which they desire to have incorporated in this 
program. 
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